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THE 
BRITISH VALHALLA. 






No. VI.—Union or tHE Raczs. 


HE Norman conquerors of England 
were rapidly absorbed by the con- 

uered people; and the union of 
the two races took place at a period 
much earlier than has generally 
been stated by our historians. 
Though beaten in the field, after a 
long and stern struggle for their 
independence, and though perhaps 
decimated by seven dreadful years 
of war and carnage, the Saxons re- 
mained incomparably more nu- 
merous than their invaders, and it 
was considered an easier and a 
wiser task to conciliate them than 
to exterminate them. From his 
first coming into England, and, in- 
deed, before his arrival, William 
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the Conqueror had a strong party among the Saxon 
and Dano-Saxon thanes; this party rejoiced ai his 
coming, and grew in numbers and strength afler the 
battle of Hastings. To keep it steady to his inte- 
rests, William at a very early period began to give 
these great thanes Norman wives. Several of these 
brides were of the highest rank. Thus the Con- 
queror gave his own niece Judith in marriage to 
the great Saxon earl Waltheof, whose warlike qua- 
lities, and great popularity with the Saxon people, 
might have made him formidable as an enemy many 
years after the catastrophe at Hastings. William even 
romised one of his own daughters to Edwin, Earl of 
Mercia, brother-in-law to the late King Harold; and 
it appears that this marriage would have taken place, 
if suspicions had not been excited by the conduct of 
Edwin, who soon after fled from the Conqueror’s court 
to put himself at the head of a formidable insurrection 
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in the north country. Other young maidens from be- 
yond sea, sisters or daughters to some of the noblest 
of the Conqueror’s followers, were affianced to the sons 
of rich Saxons who had hoped to preserve their wealth 
by remaining quiet. But the more frequent inter- 
marriages among the chiefs of the two nations were 
those in which Norman barons and knights espoused 
Saxon heiresses. The fathers and brothers of man 
noble thanes, and of many great holders of land, 
perished in battle, either at Hastings or in the course 
of the seven years’ war which followed that event; and 
by the ordinary dispositions of nature there was many 
a rich Saxon family that had daughters and no sons. 
By right of his feudal supremacy and kingly preroga- 
tive, William became guardian to all these Saxon or- 
phans, and disposed of their lands and fortunes as he 
chose ; and over such heiresses as were not orphans 
he could exercise a control through their peace-seek- 
ing fathers. It was better to please the Saxon people 
by marrying these heiresses to his barons and knights, 
than to keep upa constant exasperation by forcibly 
seizing and giving away their estates; and it should 
appear, in spite of the frequent bravadoes about the 
rights of conquest, that the Norman chiefs considered 
the best rights to such estates, or the title least likely 
to be questioned, to be the hands of the Saxon heiresses 
whose ancestors had held them for ages. It is men- 
tioned by several of the chroniclers, who were either 
contemporary or lived near the time, that many of the 
Norman and foreign adventurers who made part of 
William's first army of invasion, made no other bar- 
gain with him than that they should be married to 
Saxon heiresses, or to other rich young women in 
England. These chroniclers could not be expected to 
record all the marriages which took place between the 
two races (such a piece of family history would throw 
great light upon an important part of our national his- 
tory), but they mention cases enough to prove the fre- 
quency of such alliances, and they speak of them as a 
fixed principle in the Conqueror’s polity. In one 
generation the children proceeding from these mar- 
riages were numerous, and in these children the dis- 
tinction between Norman and Saxon was already lost. 
But other and far more numerous intermarriages took 
place among those classes that were too poor or obscure 
to attract the ndtice of King William's historians. The 
home marriage-market was thinned by the long wars 
in the south and the north, the east and the west. The 
young Saxon women were fair and florid, and the 
young soldiers and camp-followers that came from 
Normandy and other parts of France seldom, if ever, 
brought wives with them: the circumstances and na- 
tural feelings of these parties would be decisive of the 
matter ; but, no doubt, it would enter into the policy of 
the Conqueror to keep these young soldiers eee of 
whom were not his own subjects) in England, and in 
his own service, by encouraging and promoting their 
marriages with the unprovided Saxon maidens. Al- 
though not specifically mentioned by the monkish 
writers, the only annalists of those times, we can glean 
incidentally that these matches became very common 
shortly after the battle of wegen. 4 that they con- 
tinued throughout the long war, and that they became 
still more frequent when the Conqueror crushed the 
last great insurrection in the country north of Trent, 
and finally subdued the Saxon spirit of independence. 
And these marriages among the commonalty contri- 
buted more than any other single cause to the disarm- 
ing of mutual animosities, and to the tranquillizing of 
the kingdom. 

William of Poictiers, the Conqueror's chaplain and 
chronicler, who is believed to have accompanied his 
hero and patron on his expedition to England, speaks 
with something like rapture of the beauty of counte- 
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nance, the fair complexion, and long flowing hair of 
the Saxons. There is, however, no good reason to 
doubt the long-established opinion, that physically, as 
well as morally, the fusion of new brisk blood in the 
great but somewhat sluggish Anglo-Saxon stream was 
highly advantageous. If the Northmen, or Normans, 
had achieved the conquest of England on their first 
starting from Norway and the other shores of the 
North Sea, they would have differed very little in race 
or breed from the Saxons and Danes; but during the 
century and a half or more that these Scandinavian 
followers of Rollo had been settled in the north-west of 
France, or in those regions to which they imparted the 
name of Normandy, they had been greatly intermixed 
with Frankish, and Celtic, and other blood ; their 
princes and chiefs had intermarried with royal or 
noble Franks, their followers with the common pecple 
of the country or of the states adjacent to it. oo 
black hainand black eyes, and hands and feet of com- 

aratively small size, were common among the real 

ormans who first came to England with the Con- 
queror, and long before that event the Normans had 
entirely. lost their original Scandinavian language, 
and spoke nothing but a dialect of the French, 
as afterwards in England the mixed race Jost the 
use of the French language, and spoke nothing but 
English. If it took a longer time in England than it 
had taken in France to identify the language of the 
conquerors with the sg po and if a good deal of 
the French dialect the Normans brought with them 
into England was fused and mixed with the staple of 
the growing English language, it was certainly not 
owing to the slow mixture of the two races, but to 
other powerful causes, such as the close and long-con- 
tinued connection between England and Normandy 
and the adjacent countries, the infant and transition 
state of our language at the time of the Conquest, the 
somewhat more advanced state of language and civiliza- 
tion in France, the great influx of foreign churchmen, 
and the tendency of the Latin (the language of the 
Church) to promote the use of words that sprung from 
Latin roots, and that were taken from dialects which 
were but derivatives of the Latin. When Rollo ob- 
tained an undisturbed possession of his duchy of Nor- 
mandy he retained no dominion elsewhere, and he 
appears to have given up almost immediately every 
connection with the country from which he had come; 
but the Conqueror and his descendants retained pos- 
session of Normandy and of other French-speaking 
states for more than one hundred and sixty years; and 
during all this period our kings were frequently on the 
Continent for long periods at a time, and many of our 
barons held fiefs in Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, as 
well as in England, and passed a portion of their time 
in their castles abroad. Even after this period, or 
when King John and Henry III. had lost nearly every 
foot of territory in France, there was an intimate con- 
nection between the two people on the opposite sides 
of the Channel, and the conquests contemplated by 
Edward I. and achieved by Edward III. contributed to 
keep alive the use of the French language in Eng- 
land, and to engraft so much of it upon the Anglo- 
Saxon stock. 

But besides the real Normans, or the men of mi: ed 
race, who came over with the Conqueror, there were 
numerous adventurers from other parts of the Continent, 
that came with the first expedition, or that repaired to 
his standard afterwards; for during the seven years’ 
war he was frequently hard pressed by the Saxons, and 
compelled to bring over numerous bodies of recruits. 
In the first expedition there were men that came from 
Maine and Anjou, from Poictou and Bretagne, from 
central France and from southern France, from Bur- 
gundy and from Aquitaine ; and to these were added 
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volunteers and soldiers of fortune from the great plains 
of Italy at the foot of the Alps. All this enlarged and 
varied—and no doubt advantageously—the new blood 
which was mixed with the Anglo-Saxon. Of these 
more southern adventurers, many who had brought 
little else with them than a suit of chain armour, a 
lance, and a few hungry and bold followers, attained to 
high rank and command, married Saxon women, and 
became the founders of noble families. 

Long before the death of the Conqueror he was 
enabled to carry considerable Anglo-Saxon or English 
armies to the Continent, to subdue the insurrections 
of his unwilling subjects in Maine, or to wage war for 
him in Bretagne, or to curb the ambition of the French 
king; and as these Englishmen were mixed with the 
Norman soldiery and shared in their dangers and toils, 
and behaved valorously, the Normans had another 
strong reason for respecting them, and regarding them 
as friends and brothers. Next to intermarryings, and 
the steady and rapid international intercourse brought 
about by commerce (which last was scarcely known in 
those days), nothing more unites men than the long 
serving and fighting together under one standard. 

William Rufus, the immediate successor of the Con- 
queror, did not encourage any kind of matrimony by 
his example ; but, if he neither married nor encouraged 
marriages, he gave the English and his fast-Anglicising 
Normans a good deal of fighting for so short a reign. 
He threw again into prison the unfortunate Saxon 
thanes whom his father had liberated on his death-bed, 
but he was soon pr by circumstances to make 
many concessions to the Saxon people, to flatter the 
thanes and franklins, to appeal to their loyalty, and to 
trust his English crown to their valour. On one occa- 
sion, when he proclaimed his ban of war in the old 
Saxon form, calling every man that was not a man of 
nothing, whether he lived in burgh or out of burgh, to 
leave his house and join his standard, thirty thousand 
stout Englishmen went to the place appointed for the 
muster. When his uncle Odo, that terrible Bishop of 
Bayeux and Earl of Kent, who had caused so much 
trouble to his father the Conqueror, played the Red 
King false, and threw himself in a state of rebellion 
into Rochester Castle with five hundred Norman 
knights, it was upon a great force of native English 
that the Red King relied for the capture of that strong 
castle and the suppression of that dangerous rebellion ; 
and when Bishop Odo capitulated and came out of the 
castle, and when the English cried, ‘Oh for a halter 
to hang this perjured, murderous bishop!” the king 
was well pleased, and many of his Norman subjects 
joined the English in cursing this bishop, who had 
blessed the Conqueror’s army at the battle of Hastings. 
The surrender of Bishop Odo in Rochester Castle pre- 
sents not only a good subject for an historical picture, 
but also a good historival _— of the early blending of 
the two people. In the fourth year of his reign, when 
the Red King went over to Normandy, the numerous 
army he took with him was composed chiefly of native 
English. Four years after this, when he invaded 
Wales, great bodies of English foot were mixed with 
his Norman cavalry, and nota few young knights and 
squires. of the mixed race, which had grown up in 
England since the Conquest, attended him in that diffi- 
cult warfare. 

But it was upon the accession of Henry I., surnamed 
the Beau Clerc, or fine scholar, that most deference 
was paid to the Saxon or conquered part of the nation, 
and that a fresh and great start was given to the system 
of intermarriage. Duke Robert, the eldest of the 
three brothers, but the weakest and most imprudent, 
opposed the claim of Henry, as he had previously done 
that of Rufus. The claim of Duke Robert could not 
be altogether overlooked ; but a popular and weighty 
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recommendation for his brotner was, that Henry Beau- 
clere was an Englishman, born in the country, and after 
the Conquest; and some of his party, as well Normans 
as English, set up this circumstance as being in itself 
decisive of his better right to the crown. In a charter 
of liberties, which he issued the day after his corona- 
tion in Westminster Abbey, Henry merely represented 
that he owed the crown “to the mercy of God, and the 
common consent of the barons of the kingdom ;” but 
nevertheless his English birth had carried great weight 
with it, and the frequent reference made to the circum- 
stance flattered the Saxon part of the nation, and may 
have aided in giving the new king English feelings 
and partialities. In modern times, the Spanish kings of 
the French House of Bourbon became the most 
Spanish of Spaniards in the course of a very few 
years. 

In his charter of liberties, Henry Beauclerc, among 
other things, promised to restore the old Saxon Jaws 
as they stood at the time of King Edward the Con- 
fessor, subject only to the amendments made in them 
by his father ; and, in fact, the laws and institutions 
of the country remained in all essential respects nearly 
the same as before the Conquest. No new form or 
element of slavery was introduced. England had 
her free-born men and her born serfs now; as in 
the days of King Harold, Edward the Confessor, 
and King Alfred. Throughout Europe the great body 
of the cultivators of the soil were serfs. The legal re- 
strictions and disabilities which chained the labouring 
classes in England all existed before the Conquest, nor, 
though individuals suffered, was any class of the com- 
munity deprived by that revolution of rights which it 
had previously possessed, or depressed to a lower posi- 
tion in the state than it had ss occupied.* The 
Conquest had been destructive and dreadful, and a 
foreign yoke is odious at its first pressure. But in 
proportion as the races became mixed, these distine~ 
tions were forgotten; and even under the sons of the 
Conqueror, Rufus and the Beauclerc, England on the 
whole was a milder and better governed country than 
almost any other on the continent of Europe—not less 
free, not more oppressed by kings and baronage, and 
much less frequently distracted and wasted by internal 
war than the French kingdom, or any of the great 
states which then surrounded and now form integral 
parts of that kingdom. Even if there had been no 
Norman conquest at all, the feudal system, which had 
taken deep root in the soil before the time of Edward 
the Confessor, would have grown up in England as it 
did in other countries, and have bound the land and 
all degrees of men in it with a firmer and sharper 
grasp than any they had before known. And, on the 
whole, oppressive as it was, better the feudal system 
than the weak system or no system which preceded it! 

The Beauclerc, who, on all necessary occasions; 
boasted of his English birth, determined to espouse 
an English wife as soon as he was seated on the throne. 
The lady of his choice was, to use the words of the 
Saxon Chronicle, “ Maud, daughter of Malcolm, King 
of Scots, and of Margaret the good. queen, the relation 
of King Edward, and of the right kingly kin of Eng- 
land.” This descendant of the great Alfred had been 
sent from Scotland in her childhood to be educated by 
her aunt Christina, Edgar Atheling’s second sister, 
who was abbess of Wilton in Wiltshire. As she 
grew up, several of the Norman captains, who had be- 
come great lords in England, aspired to the honour of 
her hand; but though several matches had been ne- 
gotiated, none had been concluded. It should appear 
that the Red King acknowledged the importance of 
the fair Saxon of the ancient royal line, by preventing 

* ‘Pictorial History of England, vol. i, chap. 7, being a 
History of the Condition of the People. xe 
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his powerful vassal William de Garenne from marry- 
ing her. When proposals were first made on the 
part of King Henry, Maud showed an aversion to the 
match. But she was assailed by irresistible arguments. 
“OQ noblest and fairest among women,” said her Saxon 
advisers, “if thou wilt thou canst restore the ancient 
honour of England, and be a pledge of reconciliation 
and friendship!” When the fair Saxon yielded, some 
of the Norman nobles, neither liking to see an English 
woman raised to be their queen, nor the power of their 
king confirmed by a union which would endear him to 
the native race, and render him less dependent on 
Norman arms, raised a new obstacle, by asserting that 
Maud was a nun, and that she had been seen wearing 
the veil. . If true, this was insurmountable. Henry 
postponed the marriage, and applied to Anselm, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to institute an inquiry. 
Anselm, being himself eager for the match, and very 
friendly to the English people, caused the royal maiden 
to be brought before him, and then questioned her 
gently with his own voice. To the archbishop Maud 
denied that she had ever taken the vows, or, of her free 
will, worn the veil; and she offered to give full proof 
of this before all the prelates of England. “I must 
confess,” she said, “that I have sometimes appeared 
veiled; but listen unto the cause: in my first youth, 
when I was living under her care, my aunt, to save me, 
as she said, from the lust of the Normans, who attacked 
all females, was accustomed to throw a piece of black 
stuff over my head ; and if I refused to cover myself 
with it, she would treat me very roughly. In her pre- 
sence I wore that black covering, but as soon as she 
was out of sight I threw it on the ground and trampled 
it under foot in childish anger.” After receiving this 
naiye explanation, which is by itself worth a chapter 
of ordinary history, the learned and venerable arch- 
bishop called a council of bishops, abbots, and monks, 
and summoned before this council the gentle and 
lovely Maud, and many of her witnesses, of both sexes 
and of both races. This assemblage of mitred prelates, 
shorn monks, mail-clad soldiers, and fair women, with 
Maud shining among them as the bright particular star, 
stands ouc asa picture already composed :—and it isa 
picture of high national interest. Two archdeacons, 
who had expressly visited the convent in which the 
young lady had been brought up, deposed that public 
report and the testimony of the nuns of that godly 
house ed with and confirmed the declaration which 
Maud had made to the archbishop. The council 
unanimously decreed that the young lady was free, and 
could dis of herself in marriage. On Sunday, the 
llth of November, a.p. 1100, or little more than three 
months after the accession of the Beauclerc, the mar- 
riage was celebrated, and the Saxon queen was crowned 
with great pomp and solemnity. According to the 
chroniclers, both Norman and English, she proved a 
loving and obedient wife, as beautiful in mind as in 
person, being distinguished by a love of learning and 

t charity to the poor. Her elevation to the throne 
filled the hearts of the Saxon part of the nation with 
exceeding great joy. No son of the gentle Maud lived 
to succeed the Beauclerc, and through this misfortune 
England was visited by the miseries inseparably con- 
nected with disputed successions and civil wars. Yet 
this union between the blood of the Conqueror and the 
blood of King Alfred had a great and beneficial effect : 
it served as afi example to some of the Norman 
baronage, it gave the court of the Beauclere more of 
an English or Saxon character, and contributed to do 
a with many invidious distinctions. 

“Altho the highest ranks in the hierarchy con- 
tinued to be filled by foreigners, even as had been the 
case before the Conquest, many English monks re- 
mained in the abbeys and great religious houses; and 
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of these some arrived at considerable distinction long 
before the time of Thomas a Becket. By living together 
in one community, notwithstanding their occasional 
jars, some kindly feelings must have sprung up between 
the English and foreign monks, and must by them 
have been communicated out of doors to their respec- 
tive countrymen or friends. Moreover, a good many 
of these early prelates and lord abbots were not Nor- 
mans or natives of any part of France, but enlightened 
Italians, the direct mandatories of the pope, whose 
desire and whose interest it was to reconcile the two 
rival races with each other, and to tranquillize the 
kingdom. The venerable Lanfranc, the first primate 
of England after the Conquest, who did so much to 
take its sharpness and bitterness from the sword of the 
Conqueror, was an Italian; so was Anselm, the second 
primate; and the whole of rey could not show at 
that period two more enlightened, learned, and humane 
men. They were both benefactors to the country of 
their adoption. 

When Duke Robert, returning from the holy wars 
in Palestine, prepared to make war in England, his 
brother. Henry appealed to the English people, calling 
them his friends, his faithful vassals, his countrymen, 
the best and bravest of men; and at the same time 
he paid diligent court to Archbishop Anselm, whose 
influence over the English was great and well 
merited, and not likely to.be exerted without some 
concession or benefit to the country; and when Robert 
came over with a great army, the English continued 
faithful to Henry, although many of the Normans wa- 
vered. _Through the steadiness of the English and 
the threats and negotiations of Anselm, Duke Robert 
was induced to accept a pension and promises from 
Henry, and to withdraw with his army from England 
without fighting. little Jater it was almost entirely 
through an unmixed English army that Henry was 
enabled to put down a great conspiracy and insurrec- 
tion, headed by Robert de Belesme, the Norman Earl 
of Shrewsbury. “ Do not trust to your Norman chiefs,” 
cried the English at a very critical moment; “ Do not 
trust in them, King Henry! They want to betray you; 
but we are here to aid you and fight for you!” At 
the decisive battle of Tenchebray, in Normandy, which 
left Duke Robert a helpless captive in the hands of 
his brother, the hardy native English infantry enabled 
the Beauclerc to gain the victory. The great fight at 
Tenchebray chanced to take place on the anniversary 
of the day on which William the Conqueror landed in 
England. The coincidence was not overlooked by our 
old annalists. ‘This battle,” says John Speed, “ was 
fought, and Normandy won, upon Saturday, being the 
vigil of St. Michael, even the same day forty years that 
William the Bastard set foot on England's shore 
for his conquest; God so disposing it (saith Malms- 
bury) that Normandy should be subjetved to England 
that very day wherein England was subdued to Nor- 
mandy.” With mixed armies of Englishmen and 
Normans, Henry and the great lords who commanded 
for him repeatedly defeated the French king. Ever 
since the latter years of the reign of the Conqueror, 
English lords of the old race had been allowed to re- 
pair to the holy wars with Norman knights; and the 
select chivalry of Europe collected in Palestine had 
ofttimes witnessed the strength and stamina and sober 
unflinching courage of the descendants of Saxon thanes 
and eoldermen. Thus, in the very last year of the Con- 
queror, Edgar Atheling had obtained permission to 
conduct two hundred knights to Jerusalem. In these 
distant expeditions many friendships must have been 
cemented and many antipathies removed. 

The vices of the Beauclerc, his faithlessness with 
regard to treaties with foreign princes, his habitual 
falsehood and treachery, and his occasional cruelty, are 
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well known, and are such as he had in common with 
nearly every politic and successful prince of his time ; 
but that he was wise and politic far beyond the com- 
mon measure is indisputable, as are the facts that he 

reserved, toa wonderful extent, peace and tranquillity 
in England, and permitted none to rob or commit any 
excess, save and except himself upon a few occasions. 
The wars that raged on the opposite shores of the Con- 
tinent scarcely touched our island home, and hence 
arose a rapid and very visible increase of population 
and prosperity. In England, Henry was called the 
king of peace, the father of the people, the lion of jus- 
tice. According to the Saxon Chronicle, under his 
energetic government, “whoso bore his burden of 
gold and silver, durst no man say to him nought but 
good.” This is something like a set phrase very often 
employed by our earliest recorders of events; but 
stripped of the hyperbolical, it signifies that highway 
robberies were exceedingly rare, on account of the 
dread which men had of the law or of the king’s severe 
administration of justice. Facts are related by writers 
of the time which prove Henry's severity to have been 
indeed dreadful. In the twenty-fourth year of his 
reign he hanged forty-four thieves at one time and in 
one place—at Huncot, in Leicestershire; and in the 
following year, enraged at the increasing debasement 
of the coin, he had all the moneyers of the kingdom, 
to the number of more than fifty, brought up before 
the Court of Exchequer, when, after a short examina- 
tion by his treasurer, fifty of them were taken one by 
one into an adjoining apartment, and punished by 
having their right hands struck off and being other- 
wise mutilated. 

It should appear from the chroniclers that the king 
occasionally felt remorse for his own robberies and 
oppressive taxations. They relate that in the year 
1130, as he was passing over to Normandy, he was 
visited bya terrific vision. First there gathered round 
his couch a multitude of countrymen, who, with rage 
in their countenances, and uplifted scythes, spades, and 
pitchforks in their hands, threatened him as their 
spoiler and oppressor: these labourers passed away, 
and the space they had occupied was filled by a 
crowd of mail-clad soldiers, with looks equally 
unfriendly, and with lances and drawn swords in 
their hands; and then the scene changed again, 
and mitred and stoled bishops and abbots stood by the 
bedside, as if ready to fall upon him and slay him with 
their holy crooks. Thus the tillers of the soil, the 
inilitary, and the chureh—the three great interests of 
the kingdom—appeared to have each sent its represen- 
tatives to reproach and menace the too rapacious king. 
The good old monks moralize their tale, and add that 
this awful vision made a great impression on the royal 
mind; that the king awoke in great perturbation, 
sprang out of bed, seized his sword, and shouted for 
his attendants; that when that great fright passed 
away, he resolved to repent and amend his life, and 
from that night he began to be an altered man. A 
contemporary Oe © version of this striking 
legend is illustrated by three ancient drawings, which 
are rude and barbaresque enough, yet still valuable as 
conveying good notions of the costume and general 
appearance of the three different ranks of men. En- 
gravings from the drawings will be found in the 
‘ Pictorial History of England’ (vol. i. p. 665). Of the 
subject much might be made by a powerful and ima- 
ginative pencil, but it is scarcely of a class that we 
would recommend for our Valhalla. Unfortunately 
for his subjects, King Henry did not dream this dream 
or see this vision until the close of his reign. He died 
in 1135. His love and diligent cultivation of letters 
had a very beneficial effect; and there really appears 
to have been more literature among the Beauclerc’s 
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barons and knights than was to be found in the 
English court a eentury and a half later, when letters 
came to be considered as an occupation fit only for 
priests and monks. Henry was proud of his learning, 
and accustomed to say that an unlearned king was 
nothing better than a crowned ass. He was very fond 
of men of letters and of wild beasts ; and, to enjoy both, 
he often fixed his residence between them. One of 
the chroniclers says, “‘ He took chief pleasure to reside 
in his new palace which himself built at Oxford, both 
for the delight he had in learned men—himself being 
very learned—and for the vicinity of his new park at 
Woodstock, which he had fraught with all kinds of 
strange beasts, wherein he much delighted, as lions, 
leopards, lynxes, camels, porcupines, and the like.” 
His love of the Muses did not, however, prevent him 
from taking a savage vengeance on a knightly poet, or 
fighting troubadour. In one of his wars with the 
French king, Luke de Barré was made prisoner, and 
barbarously sentenced to Jose his eyes. Charles the 
Good, Earl of Flanders, remonstrated against this 
punishment, saying that it was not the custom to inflict 
bodily punishment on men of the rank of knights, who 
had done battle in the service of their immediate 
superior. Henry replied, ‘This is not the first time 
that Luke de Barré hath borne arms against me with- 
out just cause. But he hath been guilty of still worse 
things; for he hath satirized me in his poems, and 
made me a laughing-stock unto mine enemies. From 
his fate let other versemakers learn what they have to 
expect when they offend the king of England.” The 
cruel sentence was wholly or partly executed, and the 
knightly poet, in a paroxysm of agony and rage, burst 
from the savage executioners, and dashed out his brains 
against a stone wall. 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, the illegitimate son of 
Henry, who afterwards waged so long a war in England 
in support of the claims of his half-sister, Matilda, to 
the crown, merited as much as his father the name of 
Beauclere. According to William of Malmsbury, who 
knew him personally and intimately, the earl was the 
best patron of letters and one of the most learned 
men of his time. When the Empress Matilda brought 
her young son, Henry Plantagenet, into England, the 
Ear] of Gloucester became instructor to the promising 
boy ; and during the long sojourn they made together 
in Bristol Castle, the earl’s course of instruction was 
unremittingly pursued, with the aid of other masters. 
When Henry Plantagenet, on the death of King 
Stephen, ascended the throne of England, he was a 
young prince of rare accomplishments, and as Henry 
IT. he more than sustained the scholarly reputation of 
his grandfather the Beauclerc. This was in good part 
attributed to the early tuition and example of the Ear! 
of Gloucester. 

That most tragical and Lay > event, the ship- 
wreck and drowning of Henry the First’s son and heir, 
Prince William, with one hundred and forty knights 
and ladies, is present to every mind, and has often been 
painted. But there is an after-picture of great tender- 
ness which we have never seen touched by any artist. 
The king, who had preceded his son in the voyage by 
a few hours, reached the English shore in safety, ex- 
pecting every hour to see the arrival of the Blanche 
Nef, or White Ship, in which the prince had embarked. 
But the night passed away, and the following morning, 


and no White Ship came, and the king began to be 


much troubled. Some time in the day the sad tidin 
of the shipwreck reached our coast, but none would 
venture to communicate them to the bereaved king. 
For three days the courtiers concealed the fact; but 
then they sent in an innocent little boy, who, weeping 
bitterly, with no counterfeit passion of grief, fell at the 
feet of the lonely and anxious sovereign, and told him 
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that the White Ship was lost, and that al] on board 
had perished: and, at the hearing of these words 
from the little page, Henry sunk to the grourd ina 
death-like swoon. The chroniclers conclude with 
saying, that the king was never seen to smile again. 

As the reign of the Beauclerc lasted thirty-five years, 
and as all the circumstances which have been men- 
tioned as favourable to union and amalgamation con- 
tinuedin steady and uninterrupted operation during the 
whole of that long period, it may be conceived that 
the old antipathies between the two races were much 
weakened before his death. In effect some of the old 
writers speak of the population of England as being a 
happy, friendly, and united people, when the civil war 
broke out between King Stephen and the Empress- 
queen Matilda. The men of mixed race were certainly 
by this time very numerous; and they were to be 
found in all classes of society, as well in the highest as 
in the lowest. Like King Henry, who had always 
boasted of his English birth, the barons and knights 
of Norman descent who were born in our island called 
themselves Englishmen, and took an evident pride in 
the name. 

Owing to the disputed succession and to the un- 
steadiness and selfishness of the baronage and a great 
part of the clergy, the reign of Stephen, from its com- 
mencement in 1135 down to its conclusion in 1154, was 
a reign of anarchy and horror. It is a tale to be told 
and studied, but not to be painted in our Valhalla. Yet 
there is in it one of the grandest of all battle-pieces ; 
and the great “Battle of the Standard” is an essen- 
tially national subject. In the year 1138, while Ste- 
phen was engaged with the revolted barons in the 
south of England, David, King of Scotland, uncle to 
the empress, burst across our northern borders with the 
double hope of placing his niece on the throne and of 
getting for himself an increase of territory. King 
David lad gathered his forces together from every 
part of his dominions, and from sundry isles and 
mountainous districts where his authority was little 
more than nominal: he had called them from the 
Lowlands, the Highlands, and all the Isles—from the 
great promontory of Galloway, from the Cheviot Hills, 
and from that nursing-place of hardy, fierce, and Jaw- 
less men, the border-land between the two kingdoms. 
He crossed the Tweed in the month of March, and 
advanced boldly into Northumberland, riding with 
Prince Henry, bis son and heir, at the head of as nu- 
merous, as mixed, and, in the main, as wild a host as 
ever trod this ground. 

Matthew of Paris, who flourished in the following 
century, says, “ These Scottish ants overran the whole 
of the country that lieth between the Tweed and the 
Tees.” “As for the King of Scots himself,” says the 
anonymous but contemporary author of ‘ Gesta Ste- 
phani’ (the Deeds of King Stephen, one of the most 
curious of all our old chronicles), he was a prince of 
a mild and merciful disposition; but the Scots were a 
barbarous and impure nation, and their king, leading 
hordes of them from the remotest and wildest parts 
of that Jand, was unable to restrain their wicked- 
ness.” Another contemporary chronicler, Oderic Vital, 
says that they exercised their barbarity in the manner 
of wild beasts, sparing neither age nor sex, nor so 
much as the child in the womb. It is to be feared 
that there is much truth in this frightful picture; but 
the national prejudices between the Scots and the Eng- 
lish were already of ancient date ; and the chroniclers, 
being Englishmen by birth or adoption, were not likely 
to be free from prejudice, while it seems quite certain 
that the Norman and English chiefs of the time pur- 
posely exaggerated the barbarities committed by the 
Gallowegians, the Highlanders, and the men of the Isles, 
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rately ; for, had they relied solely on their chivalry, and 
the men-at-arms, and mercenaries that were in the north- 
ern counties, their case would have been hopeless. At 
the same time they conciliated the native English popu- 
lation of the north by a strong appeal to their old local 
superstitions. During the wars of William the Con- 
parte! the Saxon saints had been treated with great 
isrespect, as it was considered that their chapels and 
shrines, their relics and the worship paid to them, tended 
idl aks ony the old national spirit. The Normans 
had in many cases thrown the bones or dried bodies of 
these old saints upon the dungheap, had burned their 
— and banners, and had destroyed their shrines. 
ut now the northern barons and clergy invoked the 
names of saints of the Saxon race ; and the once popu- 
lar banners of St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. John of 
Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon, which had long 
lain dishonoured and dust-covered in the dark re- 
cesses of the churches, were reproduced in the army 
as the pledges and means of victory. And as the 
people of the north gazed with streaming eyes upon 
the banners which their fathers had revered, they felt 
that they could not be beaten by the King of Scots and 
his marvellously great host. So rapid was the advance 
of King David, that Stephen had poring like time 
enough to reach the scene of hostilities. The defence 
of the north was, in a great measure, left to Tousiain, 
or Thurstan, the Archbishop of York, an infirm, de- 
crepit old man, but whose energy and address had not 
been affected by age and disease. It was this aged 
churchman who mainly collected and organized the 
hurried army of defence. He eloquently exhorted the 
men of the north to fight to the last for God and their 
country, telling them victory was certain, and paradise 
the reward of all who should fall in battle against the 
Scots: he made them swear*never to desert each uther ; 
he gave them his benediction and the remission of their 
sins; and he sent forth to the field all of his clergy that 
were not bed-ridden, his bishops and chaplains, and 
the country curates, or mass-priests, who led their 
own parishioners, “the bravest men of Yorkshire.” 
And although a heavy sickness prevented Archbisho 
Thurstan from putting on his own heavy coat of mail, 
he sent Raoul, or Ranulph, the Bishop of Durham, to 
represent him on the field of battle. Each lay baron 
of the north headed his own vassals; but a more ex- 
tensive command of divisions was given by the arch- 
bishop to William Peveril and Walter Espee of Not- 
tinghamshire, and Gilbert de Lacy and his brother 
Walter de Lacy of Yorkshire, and these and other 
barons brought the best English bowmen of their 
respective counties with them, and a good part of 
their men-at-arms appear to have been native Eng- 
lish. As the Scots were already upon the Tees, the 
Anglo-Norman army drew up between that river 
and the broad Humber, choosing their own battle- 
field at Elfer-ton, now Northallerton, about midway 
between York and Durham. Here they erected a re- 
markable standard, from which the battle has taken 
itsname. This standard and its imposing accessories 
appear to have been borrowed from the Carroccio or 
great war-car of the brave Italian republicans of Lom- 
bardy. This Lombard carroccio, or great standard- 
car, is said to have been invented or first used by 
Eribert, Archbishop of Milan, in the year 1035, when 
the Milanese were nobly contending for their liberty 
and independence with the German emperor. It was 
a car upon four wheels, painted red, and so heavy that 
it was drawn a-field by four pair of the largest and 
strongest oxen of all Lombardy. From the centre of 
the car there rose a tall fixed mast, which supported a 
golden ball, an image of our Saviour on the cross, and 
the banner of the Republic. In front of the mast were 
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of it a band of warlike music. Feelings of religion, of 
military glory, of local attachment, of patriotism, were 
all associated with the Milanese carroccio, the pri- 
mary idea of which is supposed to have been derived 
from the Jewish Ark of the Covenant. It was from the 
platform of this car that the priest administered the 
offices of religion to the army. No disgrace was so 
terrible among the free citizens of Lombardy as that 
entailed by the suffering an enemy to take their car- 
roccio. If the Lombards were now a free people, they 
might fill a Valhalla of their own with the noble deeds 
that were performed by their ancestors for the defence 
of these great standard-cars. 

To return to the English field at Elferton: a great 
car upon four wheels was dragged to the centre of the 
position which had been selected ; the mast of a vessel 
was raised and strongly fastened in the car ; on the top 
of the mast a large crucifix was displayed, having in 
its centre a silver box containing the consecrated wafer 
or host; and, lower down, the mast was decorated with 
the banner of the three English saints, which had been 
brought from Durham, Beverley, and Ripon. Bishops 
and mitred abbots stood within the car, the consecrated 
banners waving over their heads; and mailed barons 
and knights, with their lances erect, sat on their mailed 
horses in front of it, with a due attendance of squires 
and men-at-arms. And around this sacred standard, 
this grand centre of a sublime and most animate pic- 
ture, the English franklins and peasants from the 
—_ marshes, wolds, and woodlands of Yorkshire, 

ottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire, gathered of their 
own accord, or at the first summons of the martial 
archbishop. These fair-complexioned and long-haired 
Englishmen ‘were nearly all armed with great bows 
and with arrows two cubits Jong: they had the fame of 
being excellent archers, and the Norman and mixed 
chivalry gladly assigned them posts in the foremost 
and most exposed ranks of the army. 

The Scottish battalia, though wanting in some of the 
grander features of the English, was scarcely less pic- 
turesque. Their standard was a simple lance with a 
sprig of blooming heather wreathed round it. In the 
rear of this primitive standard, they crossed the Tees 
in several divisions. Prince Henry commanded the 
first corps, which consisted of men from the Lowlands 
of Scotland, armed with chain cuirasses and long pikes ; 
of archers from Teviotdale and Liddesdale, and all the 
valleys of the rivers that pour their waters into the 
Tweed or the Solway Frith; of rough troopers from 
the mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
mounted on small and shaggy but strong and active 
horses ; and of the fierce men of Galloway, who wore 
no defensive armour, and carried long thin pikes as 
their chief if not sole weapon of war. A body-guard 
of knights and men-at-arms, under the command of 
Eustace Fitzjohn, a baron of Norman descent, rode 
round the prince, a finely proportioned and handsome 
young man, buoyant and elated with the hope of a 
decisive victory and a rich conquest. The Highland 
clans and men of the Isles came next, each man carry- 
ing a smal] round shield, made of light wood, covered 
with leather, as his only defensive armour, and the 
claymore or broadsword as his only weapon; but some 
of the island tribes wielded the old Danish battle-axe 
instead of the claymore. After these marched Kin 
David, with a strong ed of mail-clad barons an 
knights, who were all either of English or Norman 
extraction. A mixed body of men from the Moray 
Frith, and various other wild parts of Scotland, brought 
up the rear. With the exception of the foreign barons, 
knights, and men-at-arms, who were clad in complete 
mail, and armed uniformly, the host of the Scottish 
king presented a disordered variety of weapons and 
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ward to fight as the warriors clad in steel. A hot dis- 
pute arose for the honour of beginning the action be 
tween the lightly equipped Gallowegians and the well 
appointed men-at-arms. ‘Why should we trust so 
much to these aliens?” said Malise, Earl of Strathern: 
“T wear no armour, but there is not one among them 
that will advance so far as I will do this day!” The 
King was obliged to decide the dispute in favour of 
the men of Galloway, who, accordingly, had the post of 
honour and danger, and led the van, when the battle 
commenced. A dense fog covered and concealed the 
rapid near advance of the Scots, and the Anglo-Nor- 
mans would, in all probability, have been taken by 
surprise, had it not been for Robert de Bruce and 
Bernard de Baliol, two barons of Norman descent, who 
held lands in England as well as in Scotland, and who, 
for their own interests, were anxious for the conclu- 
sion of an immediate peace. “O King!” said Robert 
de Bruce, the elder of the two barons, and a man far 
advanced in years—“ O King, pause while there is yet 
time, and consider against whom thou wouldst this 
day do battle! It is against Normans and Englishmen, 
who, by their counsels and their arms, have done thee 
such good service, and by whose help thou hast been 
enabled to bring under subjection the wild clans and 
tribes of the Gaelic race. Remember, O king, that 
we ourselves did mainly contribute to reduce those 
clans to thy obedience, and that from that one cause 
hath arisen the hatred that animates them against our 
fellow-countrymen in oy eee Having in vain 
argued with David, and hearing themselves called 
traitors by William, the king’s nephew, the Bruce and 
the Baliol renounced and threw up the Scottish part 
of their allegiance, bade defiance to the king, and 
putting spurs to their horses, galloped off to the En- 
glish camp at Elferton, which they reached in good 
time to tell that the Scots were coming. At the sight 
or sound of their headlong and tumultuous approach, 
Raoul, that fearless Bishop of Durham, read the prayer 
of absolution from the standard-car, the Normans and 
the English kneeling on the ground the while, and 
springing to their feet and shouting “ Amen” when it 
was finished. The fitting representative of Archbishop 
Thurstan then delivered from the same holy and 
majestic stage an animating speech ; and while he was 
yet speaking the onslaught began. 

The Scots came on with the simple war-cry of 
“ Alban! Alban!” which was shouted at once by all 
the Celtic tribes. The desperate charge of the Earl of 
Strathern and his men of Galloway drove in the En- 
lish infantry, and broke, for a moment, the mounted 
Nevnian centre. “ They burst the enemy’s ranks,” says 
old Ailred, “as if they had been but spiders’ webs,” 
Almost immediately after this onslaught, both flanks 
of the Anglo-Normans were assailed by the High- 
landers and the men of Teviotdale and Liddesdale ; 
but these charges were not supported in time, and the 
Norman horse and a part of the English foot—“ those 
bravest men of Yorkshire”—formed an impenetrable 
mass round the standard-car, and repulsed the Scots in 
a fierce charge they made to penetrate there. Durin 
this fruitless effort of the enemy, those of the Englis 
bowmen who had been driven in by the Gallowegians, 
rallied, and took up good ground on the two wings of 
the Anglo-Norman army ; and when the Scots renewed 
the attack on the centre, they harassed them sorely 
with a double-flank flight of arrows, while the Norman 
knights and the men-at-arms received them in front 
on the sharp points of their lances. The long thin 
pikes of the men of Galloway were shivered against 
the armour and steel-bound shields of the Normans, or 
broken by their heavy swords and battle-axes. The 
Highland clans, still shouting “Alban! Alban!” 
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and fighting hand te hand, and thrusting their small 
round shields between the big oblong shields of their 
foes, they tried to cut their way through that mass of 
iron-cased chivalry. It was the first time these Normans 
of England had come in contact with the Highland 
broadsword, and they had good reason to bless the pro- 
tection of their well-bound shields, their hauberks of 
mai), and their cuisses of steel plate. For full two hours 
the Scots maintained the fight in front of the Norman 
centre, over the head of which was seen the standard- 
car, the crucifix, the banners of the saints, and the stout- 
hearted — At one moment the gallant Prince 
Henry of Scotland had well nigh penetrated to the stand- 
ard; but, at last, with broken spears and swords, such of 
the Scots as survived the great carnage ceased to aitack 
—paused, retreated, and then fled in confusion. The 
king, however, retained near his person, and in good 
order, the knights who formed his guard, and some 
other troops; and these covered the retreat, and gave 
some bloody checks to the Anglo-Normans who pur- 
sued. Three days after the battle King David rallied 
within the walls of Carlisle, and employed himself in 
collecting his scattered troops. He 1s said to have lost 
in all twelve thousand men at Elferton or Northaller- 
ton. In all respects the Battle of the Standard was one 
of the most remarkable and picturesque of battles. 
The English seem to have been allowed their fair share 
in the glory of the great victory, and none could have 
doubted that, but for their presence, the Scots would 
have prevailed, and have penetrated with fire and sword 
into the very heart of England, before King Stephen 
could have faced them with another army. From the 
date of this terrible combat we begin to see frequent 
mention of the steadiness, perseverance, and valour of 
the English foot, and of their strength and skill as 
bowmen. Moreover the lists of knights begin to abound 
with old Saxon names. 

During these nineteen years of civil war and anarchy 
the sufferings of the people, protected by no law, and 
alternately racked, plundered, and tortured by the par- 
tisans of Stephen, the partisans of Matilda, and castle- 
building robbers of no party, were dreadful in the 
extreme. Yet even now some of the causes which 
gradually produced the amalgamation of the two races, 
and gave a recognisable and respectable existence to 
the tiers état, or third. estate in the kingdom, continued 
in operation, while other causes tending to the same 
wholesome ends arose out of the unhappy circum- 
stances of these very times. Stephen, betrayed over 
and over again by his nobles, often appealed to the 


humble citizens, and more especially to those of | 


London. During the long pacific reign of his prede- 
cessor, the burghers of London and the franklins in 
the neighbourhood had made great strides in industry, 
trade, and prosperity, without losing the warlike spirit, 
and the expertness in the use of arms, for which they 
had been famed at 4 much earlier period. From first 
to Jast th 
rival Matilda, and this steady attachment to his cause 
could not fail of winning the affections of Stephen, 
whose heart was by nature generous and magnanimous. 
The citizens of London had, in fact, risen to such im- 
portance, that, if not actually consulted in the disposal 
of the disputed crown, they were called upon to con- 
firm the election of the sovereign. That judicious, 
free, and wonderfully liberal monk, William of Malms- 
bury, who was not only contemporary, but who also 
saw and heard and took part in some of the coun- 
cils and events he describes, tells us that the citizens 
of London formed a body of great weight; that the 
members of the ge ee were considered as barons, 
and that barons were pr 
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corps. When King Stephen, having been made ca 
tive by Matilda’s half-brother, the Earl of Gloucester, 
in a battle fought at Lincoln, was lying a helpless pri- 
soner in Bristol Castle, when even his own brother, 
the Bishop of Winchester, and legate to the pope, had 
declared against him, and had assembled a great synod 
of bishops, abbots, and archdeacons to pronounce sen- 
tence against Stephen and place Matilda in the vacant 
throne, the loyal and hearty Londoners sent a deputa- 
tion to Winchester to demand or petition for the re- 
lease and immediate restoration of the king. The 
Bishop of Winchester and the clergy of England, “to 
whom,” as the bishop himself said, “it chiefly belon 
to elect kings and proclaim them,’’ so hurried on their 
proceedings, that Matilda was elected and proclaimed 
fore the deputation from the city of London could 
arrive. Yet such was the respect these prosperous 
lebeians imposed, that it was deemed expedient to 
hold an adjourned meeting on the following morning. 
Upon the decision of the council being announced to 
them, the deputies said that they did not come to de- 
bate about Matilda's rights, but to petition for the 
liberty of their king; that they had no powers to agree 
to the election of this new ruler; and that the whole 
community of London, with al] the barons lately ad- 
mitted into it, earnestly desired of the legate and clergy 
the immediate liberation of Stephen. None spoke at 
Winchester with so much boldness as these good citi- 
zens. The legate laboured hard to prove to them that 
Matilda had a preferable right, and that under her go- 
vernment the country and the church would be happier 
than they had ever been before. The deputies merely 
said that they would explain the legate’s views to their 
fellow-citizens; and so mounted their horses and rode 
fearlessly through Matilda’s army towards London. 














